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The Christmas Message 


The children’s letters to Santa Claus have all 
been written and every child will have plenty for 
Christmas. The greens are being gathered, made 
into wreathes and ropes for decorations and the 
cottages will all look as beautiful as Christmas 
decorations can make them. Santa’s room is full 
of mysterious packages which are being checked 
and sorted so that each child will have his own. 
The Christmas play is underway and will bring - 
joy and happiness to those who take part and to 
those who look on; here in our little world is 
found happiness and ,most of all, peace. 


We will all have the spirit of Christmas, in- 
creasing as the days pass. Many beautiful things 
will happen, but perhaps the most beautiful of all 
will be the Christmas music played by the band 
at daybreak Christmas morning. As we awaken 
to the lovely strains of “Silent Night” we will feel 
the spirit that for nineteen hundred years has 
been the power behind most of the good and help- 
ful and loving movements throughout the world. 


These beautiful hymns bring to us again the 
understanding of Christianity, a deeper knowl- 
edge and understanding of the message of the 
angel to the shepherd. The singing of the host 
of angels, the coming of the wisemen—all these 
consecrate our faith anew. 


A Merry Christmas! —J. 
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The Mentally Deficient Probationer and Parolee’ 


LuoyD N. YEPSEN, PH.D., Director 
Division of Classification and Education 
Department Institutions and Agencies, Trenton, New Jersey 


The probation and the parole officer, in common with all 


others engaged in social work, are familiar with some of the 


problems of persons who are mentally deficient. 


Many of the difficulties encountered in the processes of com- 
munity supervision and rehabilitation are due to the mental 
make-up of the probationer or the parolee. A knowledge of the 
characteristics of those who are not mentally normal will aid 
in solving many of the individual problems and make the pro- 
bation and the parole work more effective and more efficient. 


WHAT Is MENTAL DEFICIENCY: 


Mental deficiency is a term used to describe those individ- 
uals whose minds have not developed normally. Because a per- 
son is mentally deficient there may be observed such results as 
delayed acquisition of the common habits of infancy and child- 
hood, poor learning in school, and incompetence in meeting the 
problems of everyday living. The baby who is mentally de- 
ficient sits erect unsupported at a later date than does the nor- 
mal or the superior child, he is more frequently found to walk 
and talk at a later age than is average. He is slow in develop- 
ing. When he enters school he learns more slowly, is liable to 
repeat grades and rarely goes beyond the fifth grade in his 
academic attainments. During all this time, and later in adult- 
hood, because of his mental deficiency he is found to have dif- 
ficulty in managing his own affairs without the help of someone 


The mentally deficient person is mentally deficient from 
birth or a very early age due to defective heredity or factors 
operative during the period of gestation, at birth, or while very 
young. In other words, he is born that way or becomes that 
way shortly after birth. The psychotic or insane person on 


* This article first appeared in FEDERAL PROBATION QUARTERLY in the Octo- oo 


ber-December 1942 issue, and is reprinted with permission of the Editor. 
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the other hand, was once normal but due to disease, infection 
or a crisis of psychogenic origin becomes mentally abnormal. 
The two conditions should not be confused as they are distinctly 
different. 


FREQUENCY: 

(a) In the general population. Most authorities agree that 
in the general population approximately one percent are men- 
tally deficient. Of this number perhaps slightly more than one- 
half are of the hereditary type. There has been considerable 
revision downward in the estimate of the hereditary group, al- 
though no one denies that mentally deficient parents are more 
likely than not to produce mentally deficient offspring. The non- 
hereditary type is caused by a variety of factors frequently 
quite obscure and indefinite in individual cases. 

(b) In the offender group. Unfortunately the diagnosis of 
mental deficiency is not an easy task so that comparable sta- 
tistics as to the frequency of mental deficiency in the offender 
group are not available. There is litle doubt, however, that 
many estimates are much too high and many data unreliable. 
An analysis of 32,000 admissions to the New Jersey penal, cor- 
rectional and juvenile institutions showed that in approximately 
nine percent of the cases a classification of mental deficiency 
was made. These figures ranged from about 25-30 percent in 
the juvenile group to about five percent in the adult prison 
group. 


How RECOGNIZE THEM? 

It is not, of course, the province of the parole or the proba- 
tion officer to declare any individual mentally deficient. That is 
the job of the specialist in the field. Since it can never be a 
mark of personal distinction, or social advantage, to be classified 
as being mentally deficient, great care should be taken in ap- 
plying such a libel to any parolee or probationer. 

But just as the nurse is trained to recognize the symptoms 
of many diseases so should the social worker know something 
about the characteristics of the mentally deficient. The recog- 
nition of these characteristics will lead him to seek competent 
expert guidance and better enable him to handle the individual; 
for the early recognition of many of the characteristics which 
make him more likely to become an offender can be of great help 
in his community adjustment. 
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SomME PRIMARY CHARACTERISTICS: 

During his early years he is frequently retarded and the 
history will show a slowness in development. In school he 
soon shows an inability to progress at a normal rate with the 
deficiency in learning ability causing a retardation in learning 
all school subjects. In this way he is unlike, and must not be 
confused with, the child who has a specific subject disability 
such as inability to read or to do arithmetic. 

A primary and fundamental characteristic is the inability 
to integrate and make a meaningful whole out of discrete parts. 
Man must profit by his experiences if he is to be effective in 
his environment. He must be able to relate the immediate ex- 
perience to the previous one and act effectively on the basis of 
this relationship. This the person who is mentally deficient 
fails todo. The point is best illustrated by the problem of mem- 
ories. Parents of retarded children generally misinterpret re- 
tention of specific memories as an index of brightness. The 
memories are specific, however, and the child does not relate 
them to each other or use them when confronted with a new sit- 
uation. 

The plain, ordinary judgment of the mentally deficient per- 
son is never at a high level. It is a notable defect and one which 
frequently causes difficulties. In normal living the individual 
must arrive at judgments which are effective and enable him to 
meet effectively the situations constituting everyday living. A 
judgment is reached upon the basis of the components of the 
situation related to each other or to previous experience. The 
mentally deficient person may be aware of the discrete elements 
in the new situation and may have had important previous ex- 
periences which are significant, but there is no evidence that 
they have had meaningful relationships to him in interpreting 
a given situation. Of course, many normal persons show this 
defect, too, but seldom to the degree and extent as does the 
person who is mentally deficient ? 

Another characteristic which is demonstrable and observa- 
ble is the suggestibility of the individual. It is normal to re- 
spond to suggestion. In the mentally deficient, however, there 
is so little inhibition that their extreme suggestibility is an out- 
standing characteristic. It appears that the mentally deficient 
cannot call upon his previous experiences and so resist the at- 
traction presented by a person who wishes that he shall behave 
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in a manner which will benefit the one offering the suggestion. 
In this way the mentally deficient person is like the naive child 
who responds to blandishments and is utterly gullible. 

In general it may be said that as a group they deal better 
with concrete situations than with abstract ones. Words are 
not as meaningful to them as are objects. This may be due, in 
part, to a limited vocabulary. They do not get much beyond 
the world of things into the world of ideas. 

Their reactions are habitual in character. They can learn 
but learn best through drill and repetition and do not grasp the 
essential elements in similar but apparently different situations. 

Most mentally deficient persons are limited in intelligence 
and generally score low on intelligence tests. This is not always 
true, however, nor is it always true that a person of low intel- 
ligence, as measured by an intelligence test, is mentally deficient. 

These are some of the characteristics of the mentally de- 
ficient. Because of these characteristics the mentally deficient 
are often perplexing and teasing problems on probation and on 
parole. 

TYPES OF OFFENSES COMMITTED: 

As has been stated, the mentally deficient constitute about 
one percent of the entire population. Their contribution to 
the offender group is, however, about nine times greater than 
would be expected, being about nine percent. Space does not 
permit a detailing of the supporting data but the study of 32,000 
admissions previously referred to showed that while they do 
commit all the offenses in the criminal calendar they generally 
commit the crime which does not require a high level of intel- 
ligence. They commit the “dumb crimes” and those in which 
there is little personal fortitude required. Generally they steal; 
they break and enter or they commit assault and battery. The 
statistics show they are not the killers, nor do they, as a group 
commit the heinous crimes. They may, however, readily be- 
come the tools of brighter individuals. 

Many workers in the fields of probation and parole are of 
the opinion that they have more difficulty with the mentally de- 
ficient probationers and parolees than all the others combined. 
This may be true but it need not be so. 

SUPERVISING AND HELPING TO ADJUST: 

In order to correct any mechanical device which is not op- 

erating properly it is advisable to know something about it. 
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That is the reason it is found advisable to put the device, 
whether it is a complicated or a simple one, in the hands of a 
skilled mechanic. Any person not knowing how the device func- 
tions cannot repair it unless he stumbles upon the solution of the 
difficulty. But just as there are many who believe that they 
can fix any mechanical device so there are many who believe 
that they can handle any human problem without training. 
Some do accidentally find the proper solution, but the specialist 
in human engineering does a better job. 


Nearly all of the characteristics found in the symptom com- 
plex called mental deficiency which seem to militate against 
proper educational, social and economic adjustment can be mar- 
shalled to aid in adjustment. 

There are some mentally deficient individuals who should 
receive special institutional treatment. No mentally deficient 
offender should be placed on probation or released on parole if 
he is in need of institutional care as a custodial or training 
problem. The defective delinquent is both a custodial and train- 
ing problem while the ordinary mentally deficient offender is 
primarily a training problem. 

The probation and parole worker must be friend, teacher 
and mind for the mentally deficient person, who is a prospec- 
tive member of society. He should seek to build up loyalty and 
dependence. The loyalty should be a permanent thing while the 
degree of dependence should be gradually lessened as the su- 
pervision continues. The degree of dependence upon him can 
be lessened if the probation officer institutes a training program, 
and if the parole officer continues the training begun in the in- 
stitution. 

The supervision should be, at all times, positive and direct. 
Without having it so one is ignoring the fact that the mentally 
deficient person frequently does not relate experiences. Each 
experiences is more or less a new one to him unless he has 
been strongly habituated in the activity. 

The entire program of supervision should be geared to the 
mental, social and educational level of the person under super- 
vision. His mental capacity limits the difficulty of the material 
which he can comprehend. He cannot understand complicated 
instructions or be expected to remember them the first time 
they are given to him. Instructions should be in simple words 
and uncomplicated in sentence structure. Do not become dis- 
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couraged or hold him to strict account if he has failed to carry 
out instructions unless he has had them told to him a number 
of times. Because of his deficient mentality he will learn them 
only by repetition. 


Socially he is deficient. His interests, attitudes and activi- 
ties will more nearly approximate his mental level than his life- 
age. The difficulty is, however, that he will not be accepted 
by those of his own lifeage and if he seeks those of his own 
mental level they will be younger than he and will not accept 
him. He will be interested in doing things children are inter- 
ested in doing for it would only serve to intensify his feeling 
of inferiority if he failed in more mature endeavors. 


His attitudes will be those of a child. Think of him, if an 
adult, as a child making allowances for the fact that he has 
lived to adulthood. Allow, and encourage, him to do as many 
adult things as he can do and not get into trouble. One of his 
difficulties has been that he has tried to be his age but his in- 
competence has prevented him. Encourage him to assume cer- 
tain obligations of adulthood, but not all of them. In a great 
many cases it would be wise to discourage marriage. This 
should be done unless the prospective spouse is of a higher level 
of intelligence. Generally the mentally deficient girl will marry 
a man of higher intelligence, so the problem is not so great as 
in the case of the male who generally marries a girl less bright. 


Educationally he will be deficient. He will have made poor 
progress in school and his scholastic attainment will be very 
limited. This will rule him out of many job opportunities and 
call for skillful guidance and placement by the parole or pro- 
bation officer. Do not let him apply for jobs he might be able 
to get if his deficiency were not suspected for he will only lose 
them eventually. 


Because he is suggestible he will be an easy victim for all 
sorts of schemes. It is for him that the flamboyant pulp mag- 
azine and certain radio ads are written. The unprincipled sales- 
man can always sell him something he does not need, provid- 
ing he has the down payment. His suggestibility, however, can 
be used to aid in his adjustment. Make direct suggestions to 
him. Appeal to his vanity, heap praise upon him. Get him 
to come to see you often so that he can be given another sug- 
gestion, but praise him no end when he does come. If he is 
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handled properly, this defect can become his greatest asset from 
the standpoint of community adjustment. 

His job placement should be in a position where he can put 
to use the work experience and work habits he has developed. 
If he has to learn on the job, see to it that the operations to 
be learned are simple and do not require judgment. He will do 
best in big muscle jobs. A girl employed as a domestic cannot 
be expected to adapt previous experiences to a new situation. 
She will even find it difficult to do anything differently from 
the manner learned. But she, and her mentally deficient brother, 
can be taught if drill and repetition technique in the way the 
operations are to be done are carried out. 

Make a plan for him and through frequent visits see that 
it is carried out. In the case of a mentally deficient housewife 
and mother show her how to keep the house in a respectable 
condition. If certain operations are unfamiliar to her, try to 
teach her. Give her suggestions as to how the children shall 
be raised. Help her plan her purchases of food, household neces- 
sities and the general budgeting of her income. This is, of 
course, a common practice among probation and parole work- 
ers, but it is the more essential with this group as the income 
in normal times is generally limited. 

The needs of the male are equally great and any clear think- 
_ing worker can work out the problems to be met by the mentally 

deficient probationer or parolee if the basic problem is kept in 
mind. 

The older the mentally deficient person is the less likely 
he will be to get into difficulty. This is shown by the data previ- 
ously referred to in that 25-30 percent of the juvenile delinquents 
are mentally deficient while only about 5 percent of the male 
adult offenders are so classified. There is a very real tendency for 
adjustment and stabilization to occur at about thirty-five years 
of age. This should give a real measure of some hope and en- 
couragement for those who have under their supervision per- 
sons who are less than that age. 

The problem is not one without solution. Properly identi- 
fied, studied, trained and supervised a greater percent of men- 
tal deficients should be successful probationers and parolees 
than any other group. It is mainly a problem of knowing who 
they are and what they are. Then with adequate training and 
proper supervision it is possible to develop to the full their 
latent possibilities. 
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The Training of Mentally Deficients 
in the Classroom 


REED M. SMITH 
State Colony, New Lisbon, New Jersey 


The teaching of mentally deficient children requires a num- 
ber of techniques to settle the restlessness, and to hold their 
rapidly shifting attention at the same time. At the beginning of 
the class, it is well to have a standard routine, so that the pupils 
may know what to expect, so that the feeling of orderliness may 
be achieved more easily. It is also important that the teacher 
speak very slowly, using simple words and short sentences, and 
then wait a few seconds, for what he has said to “sink in.” 
Silence has an important function in the classroom, for just as 
in a religious meeting, it is the most effective way of achieving 
unity. Too many words tend to confuse the children. Much of 
what they learn is by observation, and so they must be given 
time to observe, as well as to listen to the teacher’s direction. 
For example, it is better to say, “Turn to page five,” than to 
say, “Open your books and turn to page five.” Or, “Form a cir- 
cle,” and then, “Join hands,” rather than, “Form a circle and 
join hands.” 

Most of what the mentally deficient learn is by imitation 
and therefore the teacher should choose subject-matter that the 
children can learn by repetition, of either words or actions. 
Whenever possible, the teacher should dramatize what he says 
so that both seeing and hearing will be a part of learning. Songs 
and poems with some hand actions will be found to have a much 
greater appeal. Subjects which cannot be memorized or taught 
by actions should have pictures or diagrams to illustrate them. 
These techniques will not only make learning faster, but if prop- 
erly chosen, will also serve to catch and hold the pupils atten- 
tion. 

Another characteristic of the mentally deficient is that they 
have very little interest in what appears to be unfamiliar. Their 
imagination is so limited that they will have very little antici- 
—@ pation for anything unlike what they have seen, done, or en- 
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joyed on previous occasions. For this reason, it is wise to re- 
late all new material to something enjoyable in their back- 
ground. A great deal can be related to their life in the insti- 
tution, for they are familiar with the farm, and the various 
types of animals, shops, and occupations going on around them. 
What cannot be related to their daily life should of course be 
related to something done and enjoyed previously in the class- 
room. For example, a favorite story, song, game, or riddle is 
often the means of enlisting support for further effort along 
the same line. 


Although it is necessary to have a great deal of repetition, 
and advisable to have some continuity in the work presented 
from day to day, it is also important to have an element of sur- 
prise. That is, the pupils will pay better attention if they can 
look forward to something new each period. As the class wears 
on, it is helpful to vary the program enough so that the class 
is always wondering: “What is going to happen next?” This 
element of surprise may be difficult to achieve and when 
achieved could easily be over-done. But its usefulness lies in 
the fact that the mentally deficient have little appreciation of 
the more subtle means of enlisting support and interest in the 
present and very little capacity for striving for long-term goals. 


It is because of this difficulty of achieving consistent effort 
towards long-term goals, that immediate rewards, or short-term 
goals, have an important function in teaching the mentally de- 
ficient. Most any class will put forth increased effort if they 
are promised a chance to sing their favorite song at the end of 
the period, a baseball game the next day, or a hike at the end 
of the week. If the reward is tangible enough for the class to 
visualize, and not too far removed, they will often be so en- 
thused as to bring any less-cooperative ones into line for the 
work before the reward. This is an excellent way of improv- 
ing discipline, wherever it can be applied to one or two recalci- 
trant ones; for the operation of group pressure is more imper- 
sonal and often more effective than the pressure of a single per- 
son’s will (such as the teacher’s). 


Two other techniques that are useful in discipline cases 
are diversion and manipulation of the person’s ego. In the first 
case, if the child’s misbehavior is not serious, scolding him 
harshly or threatening him with punishment will very often only 
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antagonize him. However, if his attention can be diverted from 
what he is doing to something that interests him, his conduct 
will usually improve without any direct reference to what he 
was donig. On other occasions, if the offense is more serious 
it may be necessary to speak to the child. In this case, it is 
important to have him recognize that his action is wrong. But 
beyond that, the teacher cannot reason very far with him or 
expect him to understand the logical implications of what he 
is doing. Instead, the teacher should try to establish a per- 
sonal relationship with the child, so that he knows his good 
points, as well as his bad. If this is done, the teacher can ex- 
press disappointment that the pupil has fallen down on those 
things for which he could usually be depended upon. In this 
way, any antipathy over the present infraction of discipline is 
quickly submerged into an expression of concern for the whole 
personality of the child. 


However, this method of praising pupils for what they are, 
instead of blaming them for what they do, works better before 
they misbehave than afterwards. We might call it preventive 
discipline, just as we speak of preventive medicine. The root 
of most all deliberate misconduct is the desire for attention, or 
special prominence in the group. If the teacher can recognize 
those who feel that need most strongly and assign them er- 
rands or functions where they can help in the classroom, it may 
satisfy their feelings, and enlist their cooperation for the whole 
period. If the teacher does not need help and finds it unsettling 
to have them leaving their seats or the classroom, it is some- 
times possible to use the ages of different ones in arithmetic 
problems, the location of their homes in a geography lesson, 
or their names in illustrating some story from history or from 
the Bible. Any illustrations which can distinguish various mem- 
bers of the class, or make them feel in someway outstanding 
will tend to exalt their ego and give them the sort of recogni- 
tion which they need. It is very often possible to transform 
the showmanship of misconduct into the showmanship of out- 
standing class work, by this method. It is always helpful to 
build up a pupil’s ego on those qualities that are good and to 
show disappointment in those manifestations of his ego which 
are detrimental to himself, or to others. The reactions of the 
mentally deficient are slow, and by observing carefully, a teacher 
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can usually chose stimuli that will bring the proper emotional 
result in the child. 

In general, those emotions which make the pupil think 
better of himself are more useful than those which produce only 
disappointment or shame with himself. His life is so full of 
experiences and reminders of failure that the average mentally 
deficient is badly in need of some experiences of success and ac- 
complishment. He should be constantly encouraged in his prog- 
ress no matter how trifling it may seem to the normal mind. 
Patient assurance will bring much better results than criticism 
or blame. And finally, it is just as important in an institution, 
as in life generally to show respect for the individual person 
and for those things which are valuable and unique about him. 





Sixty-Ninth Annual Convention 


American Association on Mental-Deficiency 


CLEVELAND HOTEL 
Cleveland, Ohio 


MAY 16-19, 1945 
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Annual Report 
Extension Department 


1943 - 1944 


HELEN F.. HILL, Director 
The Training School at Vineland New Jersey 


My report this year is dealing with the work of the entire 
year, 1944. In connection with the Bulletin, during the year, 
we have been fortunate in having some good material contrib- 
uted both from the School and from outside sources. 

An article from Woodbine Colony by Miss Vincentz Cianci 
and described by Mr. E. L. Johnstone, “Not an article prepared 
as a contribution to the scientific literature on mental deficiency. 
It is another of the human, heart-warming incidents that appear 
with satisfying regularity in every modern institution,” and so 
it was. 

Mr. Davies’ report on the Boys Department brought out 
very clearly an interesting fact of the radical changes that must 
be made in the care of the children to meet the changing sea- 
sons; in training, occupation, vacation, clothing, recreation, 
school and cottage life. 

Dr. J. E. W. Wallin has made two important contributions, 
one on “Suggestions for Reading Readiness Instruction” and the 
other, “An Investigation of the Relative Value of Teacher 
Training Courses.” 

In March and April we published Mr. Renne’s history of 
agriculture covering fifty-five years at The Training School. 
This had a threefold value for it required a great amount of 
study and research on his part which made him especially well- 
informed on the background of his department, it made a very 
interesting contribution to the pages of the Bulletin and, also, 
a valuable collection of facts for the files of The Training School. 

We published a term paper of a student at Bethany College, 
West Virginia. We felt that it would be a means of encourag- 
ing student interest in the problem of mental deficiency and the 
article was informative and interesting. 

The Educational Department has furnished a research 
article by Mr. Krause. Mrs. Nash’s article in the October is- 
sue, “Classification Standards Are Upheld By Pattern Children,” 
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is an intimate picture of the children in the classes as they are 
organized and she hopes will be of special interest to the chil- 
dren’s parents. We are also indebted to Mrs. Nash for the ten- 
der and worthy tribute to Miss Vernon. 

Miss Ruth Hansen, physiotherapist, who was formerly at 
Babbitt Hospital, wrote a very effective article on “Coddling or 
Training for the Cerebral Palsied?” This has been reviewed and 
had a number of comments in other publications, as well as 
many requests for copies. 

The Times-Journal of Vineland paid us a compliment in re- 
printing and commenting on Mr. Renne’s article on agriculture 
and printing in full the little human interest story “Fifty Years 
Here.” 

The Research Department has furnished an article for No- 
vember, “Etiology on Mental Deficiency” by Dr. Doll. For the 
December issue, Dr. Yepsen has contributed an article, “The 
Mentally Deficient Probationer and Parolee” and New Lisbon 
an article on training technique. In connection with the Annual 
Report in September, we printed the list of Association mem- 
bers. This has not been done for several years. 

The News Sheet has had to be reduced in size and frequency 
of publication but we have overcome many obstacles in connec- 
tion with the issuing and feel that it is worthwhile. We hope 
the children will be able to do even more of the item work. 

In going over my diary for 1944, I am amazed at the num- 
ber of guests we have had considering the traveling conditions, 
etc. We have had a number of special groups, among them the 
Sub-Committee on Survey and Planning of the Emergency Com- 
mittee in Psychology of the National Research Council. This 
group has held four meetings covering several days. We also 
entertained a conference on Internship Training fostered jointly 
by the Committee on Graduate and Professional Training of the 
American Psychological Association and the American Associ- 
ation for Applied Psychology. We also had groups of Red 
Cross workers and classes of nurses aides, social workers, a 
Mothers’ Research Club and students from the State Teachers 
College. 

We had a guest from Porto Rico who was interested in the 
building of institutions on the Islands. He was interested in all 
phases of our work, particularly in our buildings. We also 
had an architect from Michigan interested in institutional build- 
ing. 
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Probably among our most interesting visitors were fifty- 
six Junior High School boys from Vineland. They came full of, 
“T wonder what it is all about” and went away with an air of, “TI 
wish I had a lot of things these fellows have.” They were a 
group of well-mannered boys. Many parents have visited be- 
cause we have had an unusual number of applications for the 
admission of children. 

The American Association on Mental Deficiency held its an- 
nual meeting in Philadelphia in May. I was chairman of the 
New Jersey Membership Committee. We were gratified with 
the New Jersey membership enrollment for we went well over 
our quota and have several memberships to our credit for the 
coming year. I was also on the committee for arrangements 
which required considerable extra time during the year and at 
the Conference. 

Several months ago the Editor of the Journal of Exceptional 
Children asked us for a history of our Summer School to be pub- 
lished in that magazine. The writing of the article was assign- 
ed to me and it will be published in the near future. We found 
when we began to work up this material that it not only devel- 
oped a history of Summer School but many phases of special 
education and of our institutional activities during the twenty- 
five years that Summer School was conducted here. 

We have had a number of drives during the year with 
which we have assisted. In the last one just closed, the War 
Fund Drive, our institution contributed $454.00. We have 
helped with other social demands as far as possible and have 
been able to give assistance to some departments which are 
without clerical help. 


We sold more Social Maturity Scales from January to No- 
vember 1944 (18048 scales) than in any full year before. This 
is also true of manuals. We have had several articles reprinted 
and have used them for general institution distribution. We 
have been somewhat reduced in the use of paper but through 
careful planning by the Smith Printing House we have not felt 
the change so far. Our Bulletin subscriptions to foreign coun- 
tries have been mostly suspended. 


We expect to open the Christmas Rooms as early as possible 
this year, and hope to have the same busy, happy days as usual 
there. 
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Evening and Morning 


If you listen while the evening 
Draws her dreamy, misty curtain, 
And it settles down to slumber 

In the distant, drowsy hills, 

You can hear the quiet murmur 

Of the restless, nightly creatures,— 
Of the cricket, of the hoot-owl 

And the mournful whippoorwills. 


If you’re watching in the morning 
When the birds begin to twitter, 
And you see the tranquil sunrise 
Doff her veils of silver gray, 

You can hear the early breezes 
Rustle every little flower, 

And the trees begin to whisper 
As they bend and dip and sway. 


—MARGARITA SHARP 
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Here and There at the Training School 


On December twelve we had five hundred wreathes already 
made but we still have the six hundred and eighty mark to go. 
One of the most unexpected sights of the whole School is when 
you go to the barn and some boy opens the door that seems to 
lead nowhere at all but is really an underground vault with arch- 
ing top, which in every-day usage is a vegetable cellar but at 
Christmas time it is no longer just a cellar but a treasure cave 
for the choicest of the Christmas symbols. 

Perhaps you haven’t quite caught the spirit of Christmas 
before, but, the cool, crisp fragrance and the dark wintery green 
of the hundreds of carefully constructed wreathes (there are 
master wreath makers among our boys) and besides these beau- 
tiful wreathes, hung in perfectly even rows on long iron pipes 
are yards and yards of laurel roping and soon will come Christ- 
mas trees each the right shape and size to fill the corner for 
which it is destined. The trees first go to the carpenter shop 
where they are fitted to standards that will give them poise and 
balance. Then silently they find their way to the various cot- 
tages. The coming of the trees is the event second only to the 
coming of Santa Claus himself. 

Last year we hoped that on Christmas day there would be 
a lighted tree at every cottage door to proclaim our joy and 
that there would be Peace on Earth. This year, however, we 
no longer will move to a darkened Hall — for there has been 
planted a young Institution Christmas tree near Garrison Hall 
to help to carry on the work of the older tree now grown to 
such size it cannot gracefully carry the strings of lights, so it 
will stand and still bear the honor of being “the tree” but will 
shed its mantle upon its youthful successor. Because of the 
need of economy this will be the only outside lighted tree—but 
there are decorations, light, warmth and beauty everywhere. 

At school many beautiful things were made during the year 
as training in the various arts and crafts rooms and then be- 
came gifts for the children to send to their homes and friends. 
Now all attention is with the preparation of our Christmas play. 
We hope to tell more about this later. The cottages buzz with 
enhusiasm and increased duties. Many children are hurrying 
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off for their vacations, others are being visited by their parents. 
The farm with all the decorations to gather and arrange for— 
and where could there be a busier place than the poultry de- 
partment just now! 


Soon all the hurry and work will be ended and quiet will 
settle over the place and Santa Claus will come over the moon- 
lit roofs as usual and on Sunday our Christmas Assembly will 
fill the hearts of the least of our children with a sacred trust. 
Then our real Christmas Day and last of all the Christmas Play. 
Again Christmas will have left its work of love among all in this 
Village of Children. 


* * * * * * 


For several days all the folks at the Christmas Room were 
so very curious about a big box—it stood in the center of the 
floor snowed under by so many packages, small, square, round, 
packages of every description—but, finally, one morning the big 
box was pulled over to the table! It was from a little new boy’s 
parents and inside were presents for every boy in Tom’s cottage 
and, also, for the cottage father and mother. Thirty-seven filled 
stockings! Each one made by hand and then filled with just 
everything. In the box were also bags of marbles and toys of 
every kind, to delight little boys. 

Tom’s mother had spent hours fixing these gifts but, as we 
unpacked them and they were put on a special table we all knew 
the love that had gone into each one, wrapped so carefully in 
pretty gift paper. We could understand how much this all 
meant to a mother and how her heart would be a little lighter 
on Christmas Day. Just the other night the phone rang and 
everybody scurried around to find Tom and when he listened, 
there was his own Daddy talking to him over the miles and his 
mother, too—nice for a little boy! 


Some folks say that Christmas gifts really come from par- 
ents and Santa Claus just delivers them. But Johnny wants a 
sled and he wants snow! Every morning he jumps out of bed 
and runs to the window hoping to see a white world—just what 
it will be like he can only guess for he has never seen snow.* 
So he has asked Santa Claus and all his friends to be sure he has 
a sled for Christmas—and so our story begins— 


* He saw it this ‘morning. 
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Over and over we have told our friends about the Santa 
Claus Work Shop. Maybe they wonder why we return to it so 
often but you know that every year we have new boys and girls 
and new parents in our School; new employees and new readers 
of our Bulletin and News Sheet and because the Santa Claus 
Shop has a heart that beats all the year round. When the folks 
at the Christmas Room learned about Johnny’s Christmas wish 
and that his mother, in her far away Southern home had ap- 
pealed to Mr. Nash to see if he could find the coveted gift, we 
too learned that even as far North as Vineland sleds were not 
easy come by this year, so one of the workers made a visit to 
the “Shop” and talked with Mr. Frietag and some of the boys. 
She was told, “Well, we will see what we can find ’round here.” 
The next day beautiful sleds began to arrive at the Christmas 
Room, one by one, until there were nine—red, green, brown and 
I don’t know what all, with silver or black runners. “Oh,” we 
gasped, “those are new sleds.” “Well, new again” we were told 
for they were all thrown away because of some deficiency, but, 
here they stood so proud and strong and Johnny’s was at the 
head of the line. 

But there is also Michael, our littlest boy in all the School! 
When he wrote his Christmas letter, it was a scooter he wanted 
—‘T never had one and I would like a red one.” Well, here it 
was beside the sleds, bright and beautiful and Michael’s name 
is on it, too. 

There are other lovely toys especially the little red wheel- 
barrow that has had all its bumps removed and is red and shiny 
and ready to go—Who will get that? Santa Claus has his eye 
on a small boy and we will see! Do you all wonder we are proud 
of the magic work of the Santa Claus Shop? 
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The Story of the Christmas Card 


The exchange of greetings between friends is as old as man- 
kind. This story begins with the prehistoric man who left a 
flower or bright feather at the entrance to some primitive cave 
or, later, scratched his friendly message in signs on stones or 
pieces of bark. It advances into the lives of the early Mediter- 
ranean peoples, with their gorgeously illuminated papyrus 
greetings, continues into medieval Europe, when a glove or knot 
of ribbon hurled through the casement window of some fair 
damsel, conveyed the affectionate thought of the sender and 
comes, finally, to our present wide-spread social custom of for- 
mal greeting cards. 


Behind the primitive token, the simple personal message 
or the elaborate greeting cards of today, lies man’s wish to ex- 
press something of the warmth within him to those who have 
helped him on his way. And the friendly, simple words each 
year take on a new and deeper meaning..... 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS 
AND 
A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


—Selected 
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